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lose both llis presence of mind and his powers of lan-
guage ; while an irritable vanity, ever deeming itself
slighted or aggrieved, left him open to many a charge of
fretfulness and folly. He would repine because a puppet-
show was regarded in his qpmpany; he would strut
around the room to exhibit on all sides, and to the best
advantage, his new bloom-coloured coat. " No man,"
said Dr. Johnson, " was more foolish when he had not a
" pen in his hand." Yet on some rare occasions, Johnson
himself might feel the keen edge ofhis unpremeditated wit.
Thus, one day, as they chanced to be discussing the com-
position of fables, Goldsmith cried, with equal truth and
aptness, " Why, Dr. Johnson, this is not so easy as you
" seem to think; for, if you had to write a fable upon
" fishes, you would make all your little fishes talk like
"whales!"*

As poets it may be said, both of Johnson and of Gold-
smith, that they belonged to the school of Pope. Not
that men of so much genius could ever be mere imitators.
The poetry of each has distinctive signs of its own; that
of Johnson being marked especially by vigour and strong
sense, and that of Goldsmith by sweetness and grace.
Still, however, not merely they, but, nearly all the writers
of verse at that period, appear to have mainly kept in
view the model of the Bard of Twickenham. The
common notion seemed to be, that those who deviated
from his standard were worthy only of a place in his
Dunciad. Few, or none, could catch his spirit, but many
adopt his metre or ape his correctness. The tribe of his
copyists grew by repetition feebler and feebler, and lower
and lower, until it sunk at last to the depth of Mr. Hayley.
To this taste or temper of the age there were two most
especial exceptions, in the case of Gray and the case of
Cowper.

Gray, as the inmate of a hall at Cambridge, as one
seldom absent from the schools, might well have been
forgiven for adhering implicitly to the common models.
Yet his strain of the Welsh Bard, and his snatches from

* Boswcll's Life of Johnson, vol. iii. p. 274. cd. 1839. A few
more such instances arc drawn out in array by the friendly zeal
of Mr. Prior in his valuable biography of Goldsmith, vol. ii. p. 479.